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IS THE LATE LANCASHIRE WITCHES A REVISION? 

An article by Professor C. E. Andrews in Modern Language 
Notes of June, 1913, 1 brings up for renewed consideration the question 
of the authorship, and incidentally the date, of Heywood and Brome's 
play, The Late Lancashire Witches. In A History of Witchcraft in 
England from 1558 to 1718 2 Professor Wallace Notestein has taken 
issue with historians of the drama as to the history of this play. 
It is well known that it was put upon the stage in 1634 to take advan- 
tage of the excitement caused in London by the bringing to the city 
of certain women from Lancashire who had been tried for witch- 
craft in 1633, and that a considerable portion of the play is based upon 
the depositions of witnesses and defendants in the case. In chapter 
vii of his scholarly and extremely interesting book Notestein gives 
the history of the affair. He had, in the preceding chapter, given an 
account of another Lancashire witchcraft delusion taking place in 
1612, as a result of which eleven persons had been condemned to 
death. Of this trial we possess a contemporary account, The Wonder- 
full Discoverie of Witches in the Countie of Lancaster, by Thomas Potts. 3 
The later disturbance was directly connected with the earlier, both 
occurring in the Forest of Pendle. Early in 1633 charges of witch- 
craft were brought against a group of women who were tried at the 
Lancaster assizes, the principal witness against them being an eleven- 
year-old boy, Edmund Robinson. Of the accused a large number 
were found guilty. The judges apparently suspected a miscarriage 
of justice, for they reported the case to the Privy Council. Dr. 
Bridgman, Bishop of Chester, was deputed to investigate the case, and 
as a result of his work four of the women were, in June, 1634, sent 
up to London for examination by the king's surgeons and a com- 
mittee of midwives. The boy Edmund Robinson and his father 
were likewise summoned to London, and presently confessed that 

1 Reprinted in Andrews, "Richard Brome: A Study of His Life and Works," Yale 
Studies in English, XLVI (1913), 48-53. 

> Prize Essay of the American Historical Association, 1909. Published by the 
Association, Washington, 1911. 

» Ed. by James Crossley in Chetkam Soc. Publ., VI (1845). 
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78 Robert Grant Martin 

the witchcraft charge was an imposture pure and simple. Notestein 
goes on to say: 

Before final judgment had been given on the Lancashire women Thomas 
Heywood and Richard Brome, well-known dramatists, had written a play 
on the subject which was at once published and "acted at the Globe on the 
Bankside by His Majesty's Actors." By some it has been supposed that this 
play was an older play founded on the Lancashire affair of 1612 and warmed 
over in 1634; but the main incidents and the characters of the play are so 
fully copied from the depositions of the young Robinson and from the charges 
preferred against Mary Spencer, Frances Dickonson, and Margaret Johnson 
that a layman would at once pronounce it a play written entirely to order 
from the affair of 1634. 1 

For the theory that the present play is a reworking by Brome, 
or by Heywood and Brome, of an earlier play by Heywood, Fleay 
is responsible. His opinion may be summarized as follows. The 
story of Mrs. Generous, I, i; II, ii, v; III, ii; IV, ii, iv, v; V, ii, iii, iv, 
v (part), is Heywood's, "considerably accommodated by Brome," 
and "is founded on The Witches of Lancaster by T. Potts, 1613." 
Brome contributes the Seely story, I, ii; III, i, iii; IV, iii; V, i, v 
(part). The witch scenes, II, i, iiia, iv; IV, i, are Heywood's, with 
alterations by Brome. In brief, then, this is an old play of Hey- 
wood's, from which a very considerable portion was excised and 
replaced by Brome's story of the troubles of the Seely family, while 
the rest was subjected to revision by Brome. 

This opinion is echoed by Ward in his English Dramatic Litera- 
ture 2 and in his chapter on Heywood in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, where he says: 

The Late Lancashire Witches was printed in 1634 as the joint work of 
Thomas Heywood and Richard Brome. But the story of the play was based, 
in part, upon an account, published in 1613, of the doings of certain Lan- 
cashire women, of whom twelve had suffered death as witches in the previous 
year; and it is possible that Heywood was the author of a play much earlier 
than that put upon the stage in 1634. 3 

Schelling does not mention the theory of an older play, finds the 
source in "the notorious trials for witchcraft of 1633," adds that "the 
composition of the play must have followed so close on the events that 
its influence in forestalling the judgment of the courts which tried 

• Pp. 158-59. » Ed. of 1899, II, 575. » VI. 118. 
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Is "The Late Lancashire Witches" a Revision? 79 

these unfortunate creatures can scarcely be considered as negligible," 1 
and then misdates the play 1633. Andrews brings forward additional 
evidence for the revision theory, but takes from Brome a large portion 
of the play which has heretofore been credited to him. That Note- 
stein is right in his assumption that The Late Lancashire Witches 
was an entirely new play, the product of the joint authorship, of 
Heywood and Brome, written in 1634, it is the purpose of this paper 
to show. 

Deferring for the present any discussion of authorship, let us 
consider the question of source. Is there any use of material older 
than 1633 which would give ground for assuming that we have a 1634 
revision of an older play? The account of the play in the Bio- 
graphical Chronicle of the English Drama? presents some sound 
reasoning by Fleay, but is marred by an unusual number of Fleavian 
errors, inconsistencies, and contradictions. Fleay, followed by 
Ward, asserts that the story of Mrs. Generous is founded upon 
Potts's account of the 1612 affair. So far from being accurate is this 
statement that there can be found but two points of similarity be- 
tween the play and Potts's narrative, (a) In each case a woman of 
good birth and social standing is found guilty of witchcraft; other- 
wise Mrs. Generous has no points of resemblance to unfortunate 
Alice Nutter, (b) In IV, ii, after Mrs. Generous has confessed that 
she has made a contract with the devil, occur these lines : 

Gen. Resolve me, how farre doth that contract stretch ? 
Mrs. What interest in this Soule, my selfe coo'd claime 

I freely gave him, but his part that made it 

I still reserve, not being mine to give. 

Gen. cunning Divell, foolish woman know 

Where he can clayme but the least little part, 

He will usurpe the whole; th'art a lost woman. 3 

In the examination of James Device, one of the accused in the trial 
of 1612, he deposed that there appeared to him 
a thing like a browne Dogge, who asked this Examinate to giue him his 
Soule, and he should be reuenged of any whom hee would: whereunto this 
Examinate answered, that his Soule was not his to giue, but was his Sauiour 
Iesus Christ's, but as much as was in him this Examinate to giue, he was con- 
tented he should haue it. 4 

l Elizabethan Drama, I, 363. » L. L. W.. p. 227. 

> I. 301-3. « Crossley, op. cit., sig. H3 yerso. 
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Again in his confession: 

that the said Spirit did appeare vnto him after sundrie times, in the likenesse 
of a Dogge, and at euery time most earnestly perswaded him to giue him his 
Soule absolutely: who answered as before, that he would giue him his owne 
part and no further. And hee saith, that at the last time that the said 
Spirit was with him, which was the Tuesday next before his apprehension; 
when as hee could not preuaile with him to haue his Soule absolutely granted 
vnto him, as aforesaid; the said Spirit departed from him, then giuing a 
most feareful crie and yell, etc. 1 

The verbal likeness is not so close as to be striking, and the parallel 
loses most of its force when we remember that the belief voiced by 
James Device was common at the time, and may be found in various 
contemporary treatises on witchcraft. 2 For the delusion that the 
play is "founded on" Potts, Crossley, the editor of Potts's narrative, 
may be inadvertently responsible. In his notes he says: "Alice 
Nutter was doubtless the original of the story of which Heywood 
availed himself .... which is frequently noticed by the writers 
of the 17th century — that the wife of a Lancashire gentleman had 
been detected in practising witchcraft and unlawful acts, and con- 
demned and executed." 3 Now note that Crossley does not state 
that Heywood used Potts, but only a story frequently referred to, 
one version of which may be found in Potts's account. The plain 
fact is, of course, that so much of the play as can be traced to any 
recognizable source is not based upon Potts's narrative at all, but upon 
the depositions, etc., quoted by Crossley in his introduction. The 
characters of the play who were taken from real life are the witches 
Moll Spencer, Mawd (Hargrave), Meg or Peg (Johnson), Gill (Dicki- 
son), and the boy, evidently the young rascal Edmund Robinson, 
who caused all the trouble. The incidents borrowed are those of the 
boy and the greyhounds (II, iii, iv), the boy's ride through the air with 
Goody Dickison (II, iv), the milk pail which obeys Moll's summons* 

• Crossley, op. cit., sig. K. 

s E.g., Reginald Scot, Discovery of Witchcraft, Book III, chap. x. 

• Op. cit., pp. 35-36. 

« This incident does not appear in the depositions quoted by Crossley. Its origin 
may be found in the report of the examination of Mary Spencer by Dr. Bridgman, as 
given in the Calendar of State Papers (Dom. Ser., 1634-35, June 15, 1634): "Cunliffe 
accused her [Mary Spencer] to call a collock, or peal [pail], which came running to her of 

its own accord When she was a young girl and went to the well for water, she 

used to tumble or trundle the collock, or peal, down the hill, and she would run along 
after it to overtake it, and did overhye it sometimes, and then might call it to come to her, 
but utterly denies that she could ever make it come to her by any witchcraft." 
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(II, vi), the witches' feast (IV, i), the boy's story of his fight with 
a devil (V, i), Peg's confession (V, v). In these incidents the 
authors, as has been noted by all critics, kept very close to the 
terms of the depositions. 

There is, then, nothing in the source material which would suggest 
a date earlier than 1633. Fleay 1 brought forward as a bit of external 
evidence confirming the existence of an early play a reference in 
Field's A Woman Is a Weathercock, 1612, to Lawrence of Lancashire.* 
Now Lawrence, according to Fleay's own theory, is one of Brome's 
characters, appears only in those scenes of the play ascribed to Brome, 
and must therefore belong to the 1634 revision; how, then, can Field 
have been referring to a character who made his first entrance upon 
the stage twenty-two years after Field's play was written? As a 
matter of fact, the name seems to have been proverbially applied to 
a man of vigorous physique, "Lusty Lawrence" being the more com- 
mon variant.' It may be found in Beaumont and Fletcher's The 
Captain (IV, iii) : 

Lusty Lawrence, 
See what a gentlewoman you have saluted; 

and its origin is thus explained by Dyce: "This expression occurs 
again in Woman's Prize, I, iii, and is found in other early dramas. 
It is explained by the following passage of a rare tract: 'This late 
Lusty Lawrence, that Lancashire Lad, who had 17 bastards in one 
year, if we believe his Ballad, &c.' A Brown Dozen of Drunkards, 
&c, 1648, sig. C." 4 Thus the use of the name by Field in 1612, 
instead of glancing at an old play of Heywood's, looks the other way: 
to the probability that Brome chose the name of a rather well-known 
local hero in order to give more point to the vulgar situation of which 
Parnell complains so bitterly. 

The play was entered in the Stationer's Register October 28, 
1634, and was brought to its present form in the summer of that 

' Biog. Chron., I, 185. « Hazlitt, Dodsley, XI, 85. 

» Cf. L.L. W., p. 231, and Hazlitt, English Proverbs. 

' Dyce's Beaumont and Fletcher, III, 295. Besides being used in the four plays men- 
tioned — L. L. W., A Woman Is a Weathercock, The Captain, Woman's Prize — the expression 
occurs in the fifth satire of Marston's Pygmalion and Satires (Bullen's ed., Ill, 289), and 
Bullen in a footnote refers to a ballad on the subject; this ballad, according to Hazlitt 
(op. cit.), was licensed in 1594. I have run across the phrase in Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, but am unable to supply the exact reference. 
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year. In the prologue there is a reference to the arrival for examina- 
tion in London of the women charged with witchcraft: 

The Project unto many here well knowne; 
Those Witches the fat Iaylor brought to Towne. 

From the Calendar of State Papers 1 we learn that they were brought 
to town some time between June 15, when the Bishop of Chester sent 
on the results of his examination of Margaret Johnson, Mary Spencer, 
and Frances Dickonson, and June 29, when the Privy Council passed 
an order for midwives to "inspect and search the bodies of those 
women lately brought up by the Sheriff of Co. Lancaster" (the fat 
jailer) ; from the same order we learn that the women were lodged at 
the Ship Tavern in Greenwich. There are two or three pieces of 
corroborative internal evidence. Fleay noted the allusion to Prynne's 
punishment. Whetstone says to Bantam, "if thou, Bantam, dost 
not heare of this with both thine eares, if thou hast them still, and 

not lost them by scribbling " 2 Prynne was sentenced on 

February 17, 1634, to lose his ears and be pilloried, and the sentence 
was carried into effect on May 7 and 10. 

There are two references to a recent issue of farthing coins, which 
apparently was making some stir in London: "no longer agoe than 
last holiday evening he gam'd away eight double ring'd tokens on 
a rubbers at bowles . ..." (I, ii); 3 "from the last Farthings with 
the double rings, to the late Coy'ned peeces which they say are all 
counterfeit" (II, iv). 4 Legal farthings of copper were first coined in 
1613, and the lead farthing tokens up to that time issued by merchants 
and tradesmen were declared illegal. The authorities had great 
difficulty in getting the new coins into circulation and protecting them 
from counterfeiting. We find frequent references to the matter in 
the state papers during the remainder of the reign of James and that 
of Charles I. 5 Finally to defeat the counterfeiters a new coinage 
was issued. 

In 1634, at a time when Lord Maltravers had a share in the patent, the 
patentees were allowed to decry all the old farthings, and a new farthing of 

> Dom. Ser., 1634-35. « Ibid., p. 182. 

5 L.L. W.. p. 198. « Ibid., p. 197. 

* Of. Thomas Snelling, A View of the Copper Coin and Coinage of England, 1766 ; 
R. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, 3d ed., 1840; H. Montagu, The Copper 
Tin and Bronze Coinage of England from Elizabeth to Victoria, 2d ed., 1893. 
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better make was introduced, distinguishable by an inner beaded circle, the 
so-called double-rings. 1 

So serious had the counterfeiting of the farthing tokens become, that the 
patentees were allowed to introduce a token slightly different in design. 
The general design continued in accordance with the terms of the original 
patent, but all the details were altered, and as a mark to distinguish the new 
issue, a second beaded circle was placed on the obverse and reverse, whence 
the farthings were known as "double rings." 2 

There is, finally, one other passage which seems to carry on its 
face evidence of having been written in the summer of 1634. This 
is in the speech of Generous in IV, ii, a scene surely from the hand 
of Heywood. Generous is speaking of his wife, whom he is beginning 
to suspect of some criminal practice, though the idea of witchcraft 
has not yet occurred to him. 

The Gentile fashion sometimes we observe 

To sunder beds; but most in these hot monthes 

Iune, Iuly, August 

The specific mention of present time seems to me to possess some 
corroborative value; at any rate, I set it down for what it may 
be worth. To sum up, common-sense would point to a date of 
composition in July or August, while the excitement over the 
near presence of the supposed witches would be at its height, and 
all the time indications that we have are in agreement with that 
inference. 

In proof of the revision theory Andrews in his article presents 
three pieces of internal evidence: "the obvious interpolation of an 
episode, and an omission of one or two incidents that we are led to 
expect, and a mention in two places of names of witches or spirits 
inconsistent with the names in the rest of the play." 

The episode which Andrews considers to be interpolated is that 
of the boy and the greyhounds on pp. 196-97, 199-201. The boy 
comes upon a brace of greyhounds, which he takes to have strayed 
from their owner, to whom he decides to restore them in hope of 
reward. On the way the dogs start a hare, but refuse to give chase. 

1 British Numismatic Journal, 1906, First ser.. Ill, 190. 

1 Ibid., p. 200. Illustrations of the "double rings" are given in Plate I, Nos. 29, 30, 
31, opp. p. 191. The royal proclamation, authorizing the new issue, was dated February 
23, 1634 (Patent Rolls, 11 Chas. I, Part V, No. 30). 
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The boy, angered by their apparent laziness, beats them, whereupon 
one of the dogs turns into Goody Dickison and the other into a 
boy. Mrs. Dickison changes the second boy into a horse, catches 
the first boy up in her arms, and they ride off on the horse. Andrews 
asserts that this episode has no connection with any of the threads 
of interest. On the contrary, ample preparation has been made for 
it. In the first scene of Act II (pp. 187-89) the witches are gathered 
to discuss what new deviltry they will play in order to throw their 
neighbors into confusion. They refer to the hunting party that is 
in progress, and Meg proposes to change herself into a hare to lead 
the dogs astray, while Gill says: 

I and my puckling will a brace 
Of Greyhounds be, fit for the race; 
And linger where we may be tane 
Up for the course in the by-lane. 

The boy's experience is the obvious sequel of these plans; the dogs 
are Gill and her Puckling, and the hare is Meg. The boy next 
appears at the witches' feast, IV, i (pp. 220-21), whither he has been 
carried by Gill, and whence he escapes, to appear again in the final 
scene to give his evidence against the witches. The episode then, 
far from being interpolated, has a very definite connection with what 
precedes and what follows, and its dramatic purpose is plain — to 
show the witches in action. The part played by the boy Edmund 
Robinson in the actual Lancashire delusion was well known in London, 
he had been brought up to London for examination, and to omit him 
from the play would have been well-nigh impossible. 

Andrews' second point, the omission of one or two incidents which 
we might expect, has some basis. It is true that the connection be- 
tween the mortgage transaction (p. 178) and the incident of the receipt 
(p. 210) is not clear, and the business of the mortgage is dropped 
rather unceremoniously after the last reference to it (p. 182). It is 
to be noted, however, that the mortgage affair has served its dramatic 
purpose of bringing Generous and Arthur together, and thus furnish- 
ing a bond of connection between the plots. The reason for Arthur's 
appeal to Generous is the refusal of Arthur's uncle Seely to assist 
him with a loan, and the refusal, in turn, is occasioned by the con- 
fusion wrought by the witches in the Seely household. Such a 
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knitting-together of plots is considerably closer than is the case in 
several others of Heywood's plays, e.g., Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness and English Traveller. Moreover, the granting of the loan has 
characterized Generous, and Robin's presentation of the receipt 
proves to Generous that Robin has actually been in London, as he 
alleges. The failure to connect the two incidents more clearly and 
to refer again to the mortgage does not necessarily point to revision. 
It should be remembered that the play was composed, probably in 
some haste, to take advantage of a passing excitement, and any fail- 
ure on the part of the authors to bring to a logical conclusion all the 
minor interests of the play may be laid more readily to haste of com- 
position than to a supposed revision. This is particularly true since 
we have to deal with Thomas Heywood and Richard Brome, both of 
whom were somewhat rough-and-ready workmen, not distinguished 
for the careful finish of their plays. 1 

For the other so-called revision Andrews points to the abrupt 
ending of II, iv (p. 199), where a betting scene terminates "without 
the interference of witchcraft which we are led to expect." The 
scene ends with a reference to a hare which has just been started. 
At the opening of the next scene the boy enters with the greyhounds, 
crying, "A Hare, a Hare, halloe, halloe!" and beats the dogs for not 
giving chase, whereupon the dogs are transformed into Gill and a 
boy. This, surely, is a display of the expected witchcraft, although 
the hunters are not present to witness the transformation. The 
betting scene, however, like the mortgage episode, has served its 
dramatic purpose. The main interest of the scene is not in the 
betting, but in the foolish behavior of Whetstone, and when he makes 
his exit we are interested more in his threatened revenge for the 
baiting to which he has been subjected than in the comparative speed 
of the brown dog and the pied. The failure to provide a logical ter- 
mination for the betting episode may again, I think, be laid to hasty 
composition, especially since the following scene does provide a dis- 
play of witchcraft which accounts for the hare mentioned at the end 
of scene iv. 

» Ward holds haste of composition responsible to some degree for the bad structure of 
the play: "The process of composition was evidently too hurried to allow of more being 
attempted than a succession of scenes half realistic, half grotesque, etc." {Engl. Dram. 
Lit. II, 578). 
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Andrews' third evidence of revision is the one suggested by Fleay, 
that in two instances there seems to be a confusion in the naming 
of the witches. Thus, at the end of Act IV, Mrs. Generous, calling 
a convocation of witches at the mill, says: 

Call Meg, and Doll, Tib, Nab, and Jug, 
Let none appeare without her Pug, 

while Moll, Nab, Jug, and Peg are named in V, ii (p. 244). There is 
a tendency toward looseness in the names of the witches, anyway; 
thus Mrs. Johnson is called Meg or Peg indiscriminately (cf. p. 189, 
and V, v, where she is called Peg throughout). In IV, v, Mrs. Gener- 
ous says: "Summon the Sisterhood together"; that is, she is giving 
directions for a general convocation. May not the sisterhood have 
comprised more than the four who are brought upon the stage, as it 
did in real life ? Fleay thinks that before alteration V, ii, must have 
been Doll, Nab, Jug, and Tib. Why must we discard Moll and Peg, 
whom we know, because we have Nab and Jug whom we do not 
know ? Fleay and Andrews want the names to be perfectly consist. 
ent; I think that they are loosely and carelessly used, and that the 
inconsistency is evidence only of haste of composition. 

Having thus accounted for the evidence presented in behalf of 
the revision theory, let us consider the respective shares of Heywood 
and Brome. Andrews argues against collaboration in revision (and 
hence, inferentially, in actual composition) because "Heywood was 
writing for the Queen's Company in 1633 and the Lancashire Witches 
was brought out by the King's Men, the company for which Brome 
was writing in 1633 and 1634." Supposing for the moment that Hey- 
wood was writing for the Queen's Men at the time The Late Lan- 
cashire Witches was produced — has it been proved that a playwright 
in the employ of one company never did any work for another com- 
pany? In fact, Andrews refutes his own argument when he states 
that Brome was connected in 1634 with both the King's Men and the 
Red Bull Company, and that while he was under contract to the King's 
Revels Company at Salisbury Court he had written a play or two for 
the Cockpit. 1 Such general argument, however, is in this case not 
necessary to meet Andrews' objection. The Late Lancashire Witches 
was written in 1634, not in 1633, and Fleay on the basis of our play 

1 Richard Brome, p. 14. 
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infers that at some time between the date of Love's Mistress, pro- 
duced at court by the Queen's Men in 1633 and The Late Lancashire 
Witches Heywood transferred his services to the King's Men. 
Andrews cites the 1634 title-page of Maidenhead Well Lost, date of 
composition being probably 1633, but what would he say of the 1636 
title-page of Challenge for Beauty, a play performed in 1635 by the 
King's Men, which, therefore, supports Fleay's theory? 

Andrews accepts Fleay's assignment of the main plot — the Gener- 
ous story — to Heywood. The first of his reasons, that the story is 
based upon the 1612 trial, is untenable. The second, that the general 
handling of the story, particularly in the treatment of the erring wife 
by her husband, is in Heywood's manner, is sufficient. The hunting 
scenes, also, may be compared with the first scene of Woman Killed 
with Kindness. 

The attribution to Brome of the Seely story Andrews rejects 
because he can find no good reason for the assignment. Yet Andrews, 
when he accepts the Generous story as Heywood's because of its 
likeness to the Frankford story of Woman Killed with Kindness, 
has used precisely the kind of reasoning that Fleay did when he gave 
the Seely story to Brome because of its general resemblance to the 
inverted situation in Antipodes. Why the distinction? 

That part of the story of the Seely household which concerns 
the servants Lawrence and Parnell is given by Andrews to Heywood 
because, as he says, "it is so involved with all the different interests 
that I have mentioned that I cannot see any possibility of a separate 
authorship for it." Truly, the best reason for assigning the Lawrence- 
Parnell story to the same hand that wrote the Seely story is that the 
former is an integral and essential part of the latter. But the hand 
is Brome's, not Heywood's. The mere fact that certain characters 
of the main plot, Heywood's, e.g., Bantam, Shakstone, Whetstone, 
are present at the Parnell-Lawrence wedding is very slender evidence 
upon which to assign the wedding scenes to Heywood. The union 
of the two plots through Moll Spencer, who gives Lawrence a be- 
witched cod-piece point while she is carrying on an intrigue with 
Robin, is not so ingeniously close that it must point to a single 
authorship for both plots; it is just the sort of connection that 
might readily be arranged by two collaborators. The argument 
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that Lawrence belongs to Heywood because of an allusion in Field's 
play of 1612 has already been disposed of. Finally Andrews refuses 
to accept Fleay's attribution of the Lawrence-Parnell scenes to 
Brome on the basis of the dialect, which Fleay compared with that 
in Brome's Northern Lass. Andrews asserts that the dialect of The 
Late Lancashire Witches differs from that of Northern Lass, and points 
out that Heywood also used a northern dialect in Edward IV, with- 
out, however, clinching his point by proving that the dialect usages of 
The Late Lancashire Witches and Edward IV are identical. To base 
any argument on dialect forms and spellings that have been subjected 
to the tender mercies of printers of playbook quartos seems a rather 
risky business. But since Andrews has introduced argument of this 
sort I have acted upon the suggestion made by him in a note, and 
have made comparison of the words listed by Eckhardt in his Die 
Dialekt- und Ausldndertypen des dlteren Englischen Dramas 1 with the 
following results : 

Forms 2 found in all three plays— E.IV, L.L.W., N.L 4 

" " E.IV and L.L.W ., not in N.L 6 

" " E.IV and N.L., not in L.L.W 6 

" " L.L.W. and N.L., not in E.IV 18 

Now such a table proves nothing, beyond the fact that both Heywood 
and Brome were acquainted with north country dialects and used 
them freely on occasion, but if any inference were to be drawn as to 
authorship it looks as though Andrews' remark that "Fleay's argu- 
ment is useless" were something of a boomerang. 3 As positive evi- 
dence of Brome's authorship of the Lawrence-Parnell scenes it may 
be noted that Parnell's "Whaw, whaw, whaw, whaw!" (p. 186) is 
also used by Randal in A Jovial Crew, 4 and that the inelegant expres- 
sion "piss and paddle in't" (p. 185) is found in the same play. 6 

Andrews would restrict Brome's part in the play to those scenes 
which are based directly on the depositions in the 1633 trial, some 

> Bang, Malerialien, XXVII. 81-83. 86-91. 

* 1 have confined this list to words actually used in more than one of the three plays, 
including variant spellings such as deaft, deft = pretty, sic, sick, sike =such. 

* Cf. also Andrews' comment on Brome's use of dialect in N.L. and elsewhere: " The 
Lancashire Witches [contains] considerable fairly accurate Lancashire" (Richard Brome, 
p. 66, note). This certainly seems to imply that Brome wrote the scenes in which the 
Lancashire dialect is employed. 

« Brome, Works, III, 439. • Ibid., Ill, 374. 
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"nine pages in all, out of a play of eighty-nine." 1 Most of this 
material Fleay assigns to Heywood. It seems to me impossible 
to ascribe the witch scenes to either author with any degree of confi- 
dence. But for the broad general division of the play into main 
plot and subplot, the first to Heywood, the second to Brome, I should 
agree with Fleay, dissenting from Fleay's opinion that the main plot 
shows "accommodation" by Brome. In short, I regard the play as 
a straight piece of collaboration by the two men, done in the summer 
of 1634. 2 

Robert Grant Martin 
Northwestern University 

1 From this list are omitted two episodes that should be in it: Moll's calling of the 
pail (p. 202), and Peg's confession (pp. 258-59). 

1 As an example of Fleay's curious processes of reasoning it may be worth while to 
place side by side three of his statements regarding date and authorship. (1) "Hey- 
wood's part is founded on The Witches of Lancashire by T. Potts, 1613." (2) "The 
story of Mrs. Generous .... is Heywood's, but considerably accommodated by 
Brome." I.e., the story of Mrs. Generous is the part founded on Potts. If so, it must 
have been written early and formed part of the early play. (3) "The turning Robin into 
a horse (and therefore the Mrs. Generous story) dates 1634." The parenthesis is Fleay's. 
How may this be reconciled with the previous statements ? According to Fleay, more- 
over, Brome's part, consisting of the Seely story, must have been written to take the place 
of some other scenes in Heywood's early play, and dates, of course, 1634. This leaves 
only the witch scenes for the early play. But the witches are all 1633 people, and their 
deeds are based on the 1633 depositions. By the application of Fleay's own reasoning 
all of the early play disappears, and we have an altogether new one. 

Since completing this article I have discovered that the views expressed in it are In 
agreement with those of Professor Ph. Aronstein of Berlin, in his article entitled "Thomas 
Heywood," in Anglia, June, 1913. 
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